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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



MAY, 1854. 



THE MONEY ARGUMENT FOR STIPULATED ARBITRATION. 

It cannot be denied, that the evils inseparable from war, furnish a very 
strong argument in favor of some expedient that shall obviate its alleged 
necessity. There is scarce a page of the world's history that does not record 
more or less of its crimes, calamities and woes. Its evils, physical, intellec- 
tual and moral, affecting the body, the mind and the soul, are readily 
admitted by all, but fully understood by none. Its waste of property, and 
havoc of human life ; its siege and sack of cities ; its plunder of provinces, 
and devastation of whole empires ; its effect in crippling agriculture, manu- 
factures, and nearly all the arts that contribute to individual and national 
prosperity ; the obstructions it opposes to commerce, and every kind of 
useful intercourse between nations ; its baleful influence on education, morals 
and religion, on the cause of liberty, and every enterprize for the salvation 
or improvement of our race ; — all these and many other results of this 
custom, are rapidly conspiring to make good men everywhere desire the 
removal or abatement of so terrible a scourge. 

We cannot dwell on the evils of war ; but, as an index to many of them,, 
take its waste of property. Its mere cost, though immense, is but a fraction 
of what it directly or indirectly destroys. The expense of the first French 
Republic in its savage war against La Vendee, may have been great ; but 
how trivial in comparison with what was lost by the utter desolation and 
ruin of a province once teeming with a million of industrious people. It 
may have been possible at the time to ascertain nearly the actual cost of the 
war that raged in the heart of Europe from 1618 to 1648 ; but what arith- 
metic can ever compute, what imagination adequately conceive, how much 
was in other ways sacrificed by a thirty years' war that reduced the popu- 
lation of Germany from sixteen millions to four millions, and left no less 
than 30,000 villages in ruins ? We are startled at the estimate of $15,000,- 
000,000 spent in the first French Revolution ; but what are all these bil- 
lions to the sum total of property incidentally wasted by a series of wars that 
continued with little interruption over the whole continent for more than 
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wenty years, and strewed its pathway with some nine or ten millions of 
human victims ? 

A partial index to the mere cost of war may be found in the debts it 
entails. Glance at that of England, and mark how it came, almost every 
farthing of it, from her wars. Commenced in 1660, it reached, at the abdi. 
cation of James II. in 1688, only $3,300,000. William III., in the prosecu. 
tion of his wars, not only multiplied taxes to a vast extent, but augmented 
the debt more than $100,000,000. The Spanish war, under Anne, added 
$187,000,000, and two wars under George II. $345,000,000 ; while her first 
war with us increased it more than $600,000,000, her wars with France 
from 1793 to 1802, $1,460,000,000, and her subsequent wars with Napoleon, 
$1,680,000,000 ; carrying her debt in 1815 up to $4,325,000,000. 

The debts of Europe at large it is impossible to ascertain in full, partly 
because its governments often conceal the amount of their obligations, 
partly because the debts, when reported, are frequently made up of items 
resembling the treasury notes of Sweden, said to have been issued without 
computation ; and partly because the provincial debts, which form so large a 
part in many cases, are sometimes omitted entirely from official reports. 
With all these deductions, however, the debts of Europe confessedly amount- 
ed, in 1840, to no less than 10,499,710,000 German dollars, equal each to 
about 82 cents of our currency ; and, if we make a fair allowance for coun- 
tries omitted, and for estimates below the truth, the sum tolal at that date 
could hardly have been less than ten thousand millions of American dollars.* 
In a few countries they have been slightly diminished since that time ; but, 
as a whole, they have probably increased ; for we find a European authority 
stating them in 1851 at 11,397,096,000 German dollars, nearly 1,000,000,000 
more than in 1840.t These enormous liabilities are justly termed war- 

*British War-Debt. — The budget of 1840 furnishes the data for the following 
table, in sterling : — 
1660-88 Debt at the Revolution in 1688, contracted under Charles 

Il.and JamesII £664,263 

1688-97 Debt contracted under W illiam III above debt paid off 15,730,439 

1702 Debt at the accession of Anne in 1702 16,394,702, 

1702-13 Debt contracted in her reign 37,750,661 

1714 Debt on the accession of George I. in 1714 54,145,363 

Paid off in his reign above debt contracted 2,053,125 

1727 Debt at the accession of George II. in 1727 55,092,238 

1727-63 Debt contracted during his reign, to the peace of Paris, 1763 86,672,192 
1763 Debtin 1763 138,865,430 

Paidoff during peace, from 1763 to 1775 10.281,795 

1775 Debtin 1775 128,683,635 

1775-83 Debt contracted in the American war 121,267,993 

1783 Debt at the close of that war 249,851.328 

Paidoff during peace, from 1784 to 1793 10.501,380 

1 793 Debt at the commencement of the French war in 1793 239,350,148 

1793-1815 Debt contracted during the war 601,500,343 

1817 Total in 1817 840,850,491 

1817-38 Paid off from 1817 to 1838 43,544,049 

1833 Debtin Jan., 1848 791,306,442 

The interest on this debt, and the cost of its management, have varied, during 
the last thirty-five years, from twenty-eight or twenty-nine millions sterlng, to more 
than thirty-two millions. In 1817, it was £32,038,291, and in 1838, £29,461,528 

t See article National Debts of Europe, in Hunt's Merchants'' Magazine for 
May, 1843, where reference is made to the excellent authority of McGregors 
Commercial Legislation, McCulloch's Statistical Dictionary, and Conversation's 
Lexicon der Gegenwart. 
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debts ; because they were contracted so exclusively for war-purposes, that, 
had there been no war, there would probably have been no debt, and, but 
for her war-system, Europe might pay them all in less lhan fifty years. 

Such statements we could hardly credit, were they not supported by 
authorities which forbid all doubt of their substantial truth ; and yet have 
the governments of Christendom, ever since the date of these astounding 
statistics, been steadily increasing their military expenditures. Europe, if 
we may believe some or her best informed financiers and statesmen, is now 
spending annually upon her war-system in a time of peace, upwards op 
200,000,000 sterling, more than $1,000,000,000 ; and in 1850 she had, accor. 
ding to Baron von Rederi, one of her most eminent statisticians, not less 
than four millions of men under arms, full half a million more than at the 
height of Napoleon's career, and more than half, as he estimates, of all her 
able-bodied men between the ages of twenty and thirty-three.* One is 
amazed to note the past increase of military armaments and expenses in a 
time of peace Early in the seventeenth century, France had, under Henry 
IV., a standing army of less than 8,000 men, and an annual expenditure for 
war-purposes of only 13,000,000 francs, according to her present currency; 
while in 1849, the second year of her new republic, her army amounted to 
560,000, and her warlike expenses to 388,000,000 a year. We cannot 
pause here for a similar sketch of other countries in Europe ; but Great 
Britain, whose entire revenue averaged under the Norman kings no more 
than £300,000 a year, under the Plantagenet or Saxon line, £133,017 under 
the house of Lancaster only £80,025, under that of York £100,000, and 
reaching but £510,000 even under the Tudors, has come at length to 
spend, in tnere preparations for war, from fifteen to twenty millions sterling 
annually, from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, besides nearly $150,000,000 
more in interest and cost upon her war-debt. Nor is Europe alone in these 
strange and suicidal extravagancies, though few among us suspect how far 
our own government has already gone in the same career of prodigality for 
war-purposes. We began well, but have not adhered on this point to the 
wise and rigid economy of the fathers of our republic. During the eight 
years of Washington's administration, 1789-97, our expenses for the army 
and navy were in all only $10,565,470, or an average of $1,320,683 a year ; 
while those of the eight years preceding 1844 were more than $164,000,000, 
or $20,417,000 a year; an increase of more than 1500 per cent, in warlike 
expenditures, against an increase of less than 400 per cent, in population 
the former increasing about four times as fast as the latter, f The proportion 
was still greater in the six years ending with 1840, when our military ex- 
penditures averaged $21,328,903 a year, while our average expenses for all 
purposes, exclusive of payments on account of debt, were only $26,474,892, 
or eighty per cent, of the whole ; that is, our preparations for war consumed, 

*The Kalner Zeitung, which also puts the paper money, then in circulation 
throughout Europe, at 1,261,428,520 German dollars, or only a little more th*ui 
one-tenth of its war-debts. See Hunt's Merchants' Magazine for Nov., 1853. 
t Our population in 1820 was 3,929,827; in 1830,12,866,020; in 1840, 17,069,453. 
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in that period, eighty cents of every dollar of the nation's current expenses. 
No government in Europe comes up to this ; for the cost of military prep, 
arations, at or near the same date, was to the whole expenditure, exclusive 
of payments for debts, in Russia 33 per cent., in France 38, in Prussia 44r 
and even in Great Britain only 74, though the interest on her war debt 
would carry it up to 90 per cent.; nine-tenths of all her expenses, just to 
pay for past wars, and prepare for future ones! * 

What a boundless spendthrift, then, is the war-policy of Christendom f 
What an incubus on the industry of its toiling millions ! What an obstruction 
to their progress and prosperity ! If rightly applied, how soon might these 
myriads of treasure, now wasted for war-purposes, turn the whole world into 
a very Eden of thrift and comfort ! Jefferson, near the close of the last 
century, exclaimed, in view of the war then raging over Europe " Had the 
money which has been spent in the present war, been employed in making 
roads, and constructing canals of navigation and irrigation through the 
country, not a hovel in the Highlands of Scotland, or the mountains of 
Auvergne, would have been without a boat at its door, a rill of water in 
every field, and a road to its market-town."f With still more force might 
we apply this reasoning to the current warlike expenditures of Christen- 
dom ; for the bare interest on the war-debts of Europe alone would suffice 
to furnish more than half the population of the globe with ample means 
of both religious and literary instruction.^ The railway has become a grand 
convenience and necessity of the age, an improvement that promises in time 
to double the value of its resources ; and how soon would the war-expenses of 
Christendom cover the whole earth with these modern net-works of iron. ! 
The ordinary cost of their construction and equipment is now estimated in 
this country at an average of some $JO,000 a mile; and, at this rate, the 
two hundred and seventeen millions of expenses and liabilities already 
ascertained to be entailed upon us by the Mexican war ak>ne,§ would 
give us at once two railways to the Pacific, while the mere interest would 
construct one such road in less than eight years, quite as soon as the work 
could well be done. In all the world ihere are probably some 30,000 miles 
of railway now in operation;* but the cost to Europe of her war-system for 

* Jay's Address before the American Peace Society, pp. 28 — 30. 
t His Letters quoted in Book of Peace, No. III. 

raj In 1850, there were in the United States 120 colleges, with 952 teachers. If we 
ake the very liberal allowance of #'000 to each, the total cost of instruction was 
onlv $952. 000 ; while our expenditures the same year were, for the war department, 
#17.290,936. and for that of the navy $9,86),818, in all, #27,163,754; nearly thirty 
times as much, and enough to give erery one of these colleges an endowment of 
more than #225,000 ; while the simple interest on the British war-debt for a single 
year, would furnish for each no less than #1,250,000. 

6 Report of the Treasury for 1850, or an abitract on this point in Advocate of 
Peace for Jan., 1851. pp. 22, 23. 

* The completed railways in the United States amounted, in 1851, to 9,714 miles. 
Am. Almanac for 1852. On the 1st of Jan'y, 1853, there were, in the U. S., 13.266 
miles of railway in operation, and 12,681 more in process of, or immediate prospect of 
construction; making, in all, 25,947. In gr«it Britain, and on the continent of 
Europe, there were, at the co nmencement of 1852, in actual operation, 14,142 miles 
of railway ; and, if we add what has since been completed, the sum total would 
perhaps exceed at this time 3J,000. See Abstract of 7th Census, pp. 102-5. 
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a single year of peace, would at the same rate build and furnish a stil 
greater length of these iron pathways ; and the sum total of her war-debts 
would construct more than 300,000 miles, or enough for fifteen or twenty 
railways round the globe. Such estimates may well stagger credulity itself; 
but there is no possibility of disproving their essential accuracy ; and the 
day is coming, if the hopes of patriotism and philanthropy be not all a 
•dream, when the world must wake to their reality and importance. 

But these illustrations, however startling, convey to us no exaggerated idea 

of the evils inseparable even from ordinary warfare ; and the future wars of 

Christendom must become more and more ruinous, for the obvious reason, 

that its steady, general progress is largely augmenting the interests to be 

sacrificed. Take a glance over the recent past. Gibbon, when writing his 

History some seventy years ago, reckoned the population of Europe at 108,- 

000,000 ; thirty-eight years of peace, notwithstanding the millions lost in the 

■wars of the French Revolution, have swelled their number in all to 270,- 

000,009. In 1791 our tonnage was only 502,000, and our exports $19,000,- 

■000; in 1851 our tonnage reached 3,772,000, and our exports $218,000,000. 

"When Napoleon fell in 1815, there was scarce a steamer in Europe, and 

■only here and there one in America; how many thousands do we now 

behold afloat on nearly all the navigable waters of the world ! Thirty years 

ago there was not a locomotive or a rod of railway in all Christendom ; 

thirty years hence there may be a hundred thousand miles of such railways. 

Look forward to the sure and magnificent results of such progress — fields 

«very where waving with the golden fruits of an improved husbandry ; factories 

"without number plying their perfected machinery in every department of 

manufactures ; commerc '. busy in every port with its wares, and whitening 

•every sea with its countless sails ; railways and telegraphs chequering the 

surface of both hemispheres ; every chYy, village and hamlet of Christendom 

tilest with an amount of wealth, and a degree of comfort and refinement 

tutherto anknown ; and how terrible, beyond example or conception, must 

be a war of ten or twenty years' duration, amid so vast an accumulation of 

interests!! 



PEACE MISSION TO RUSSIA. 

Three Friends, — Joseph Sturge, Robert Charleton, and Henry Pease, — 
undertook, " simply on religious grounds, and wholly irrespective of politi- 
cal considerations," a Mission to Russia, in the very heart of winter, for the 
purpose of presenting, as they did in person, the following address or me- 
morial : — 

To Nicholas, Emptror of all the Russia*. 
•" May it please the Emperor, 

" We, the undersigned, members of a meeting representing the religious 
Society of Friends, (commonly called Quakers,) in Great Britain, venture 
to approach the Imperial presence, under a deep conviction of religio 
•duty, and in the constraining love of Christ our Saviour. 

•" We are, moreover, encouraged so to do, by the many proofs of conde 



